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Two worlds, inches apart, Hong 
Kong, and Red China in the back- 


ground 
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The Nov-Dec '56 cover, 

THE ROOT OF JESSE, 
designed by your CATHOLIC 
LIFE Editor and Art Director, 
JIM FOX, was named as tops 
in its class by the CATHOLIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION at its 
recent national convention 
held in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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PIME CHAPTER TO ELE 


by N. Maestrini, P.I.M.E. 


On September 2nd, a large 
number of veteran missionaries 
from the four continents of the 
world will assemble at the 
Motherhouse of The Missionar- 
ies of Saints Peter and Paul in 
Rome, Italy. There will be ven- 
erable old missionaries expelled 
from China, who still carry the 
scars of imprisonment and tor- 
ture suffered in Communist jails 
—still visible in their appear- 
ance; bearded missioners from 
the jungles of Burma and India; 
younger missionaries from Af- 
rica and Brazil; and, of course, 
representatives from the United 
States, too. Many of these mis- 
sionaries who have spent years 
laboring in far scattered mission 
fields will meet there for the 


first time, but others will be 
meeting again old classmates 


they knew many, many yeas 


ago. 
The first few days will u- 


doubtedly be spent in getting # 
acquainted with one another, inf 


exchanging pleasant and som 
rowful experiences of mission 
life, in getting a more accurate 
view of the Church's situation 
in the different countries whem 
the PIME Missionaries work 
But, then, all these leaders @ 
souls will get down to seriou 
business. And their business i 
indeed, of far-reaching impe 
tance. 


The purpose of the assem 
is to elect a new Superior 


Sees PI Be 


ences 


_ 
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FEW SUPERIOR GENERAL 


al and four Council Members 
ladvisors to the Superior Gen- 
eral) who for the following ten 
years will steer the Missionary 
pciety in its work of bringing 
magan nations into the fold of 
Christ. The office of the Su- 
merior General and his advisors 
s equivalent to that of a presi- 
dent and a board of directors in 

commercial firm; but unlike a 
emmercial company, here it is 
Bot dollars and cents which are 
mt stake, but rather immortal 
mouls. The Missionaries as- 
gembling in Rome are merely 
c slegates or representatives of 
the various mission areas, and 
heir task is to formulate poli- 
fies, to make resolutions, and 
to charter a course of action for 
the ten years to come. However, 
it is up to the Superior General 
with his advisors to implement 
these resolutions and to follow 
the chartered course as time and 
circumstances allow. And be- 
cause these policies and resolu- 
tions may affect, influence and 
change the lives of hundreds of 
missionaries—and through them 
—of hundreds of Catholics and 
-non-Catholics in the four coun- 
tties of the world, they are ob- 
Viously of far-reaching impor- 
‘tance. These policies and reso- 
lutions will certainly not change 
pthe course of the history of the 
m World, but they may very well 
is Gliect and change the lives and 
Mdestinies of tens of thousands of 
The first task of the assembly 
be to review the past ten 
| Years. Under the wise guid- 
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ance of the present Superior 
General, Rev. Father Louis Ris- 
so, the past ten years have seen 
a profound change in the work 
of the Society. One entire large 
mission field, China, has been 
closed to the activities of the 
PIME Missionaries; but others— 
like Brazil, Africa, Japan—have 
opened up. A more profound 
change has been brought about 
by the implementation of a reso- 
lution of the last Chapter of 
1947, and that was the interna- 
tionalization of the Society with 
the opening of the new province 
in the United States. 

The assembly, however, will 
spend most of its time in think- 
ing and planning for the future 
—namely: how to enable the So- 
ciety to give a more efficient, 
lasting and profound contribu- 
tion to the gigantic task of the 
conversion of the pagan world. 
This is the task which we dele- 
gate missionaries assembled in 
Rome and the missionaries who 
remain in the field, and all our 
friends and supporters, have in 
common. This is the task to 
which contribution cannot be 
made except through united ef- 
fort, close collaboration and in- 
tense team spirit. And it is be- 
cause of this that I venture to 
ask all our generous friends and 
readers to follow during Septem- 
ber the work of the Assembly 
with their prayers and _ sacri- 
fices so that we all may be led 
by the Divine Spirit and through 
the intercession of Mary to know 
and do the Divine Will of God 


in everything that must be done. w 








“Sichi-Go-San” or ‘‘Seven-Five- 
Three”’ Festival on November 15th. 


The Boys’ Festival on May 5th. 





JAPANESE FESTIVALS 


The end of World War II 
meant much to Japan: for with 
the collapse of her military might 
it also spelled the end of a 
dream -—— the dream of dominion 
over vast areas of Asia. It meant 
the tightening of belts and ad- 
justment to the reality of defeat. 
Difficult as it was, Japan's peo- 
ple looked defeat straight in 
the eye and dealt with it realis- 
tically. 

Through the long period of Al- 
lied occupation, the Japanese 
had to relinquish some of their 
traditions of centuries’ standing 
but there were many more that 
they could not give up. Among 
the latter were the festivals es- 
tablished by their forefathers 
many, many centuries ago and 
which Twentieth Century Japa- 
nese still celebrate. Japan with- 
out these festivals would just not 
be Japan. 

The following are a few in 
which they most delight: 

On November 15th, they cele- 
brate the famous ‘“‘Sichi-go-san”’ 
or “Seven - five - three” festival. 
On that day, boys and girls of 
seven, five and three years of 
age are dressed in their most 
colorful costumes and kimonos, 
and with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, the children are es- 
cored to the nearest Shinto 
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by Sabino Acquaviva, P.I.M.E. 


\ 


The Firemen’s show on January 6th. 


shrines. There they are blessed 
by temple bonzes and given es- 
pecially - made candies and 
sweets. 

During the long cold winter 
months, the Japanese make plans 
for the grandest celebration on 
their calendar — ‘New Year's.” 
All is ready when the clocks 
strike the hour of midnight ush- 
ering in the great day. Shrine 
and temple bells then take up 
the refrain and announce the 
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Father Acquaviva sees the sights 
of Tokyo from the back seat of a 
Japanese motorcycle. 


good news — the birth of the 
New Year and beginning of a 
“New Life’’ — throughout the 
countryside. 

For that happy day itself, the 
facade of each home, rich and 
poor alike, is decorated with 
pine branches, bamboo and rice- 
straw rope. The ornamentation 
is a cordial greeting to friends 


paying neighborly New Year's 
visits, and especially welcomes 
guests who will join the family 


in the main holiday meal. All 
are dressed in their finest and 
the women, in particular, reserve 
this occasion to show off their 


Card Party on New Year's Day. 


most elegant gowns and _ hair. 
dos. 

The feasting done, adults set- 
tle down to an absorbing game 
of cards while the youngsters are 
free to go outdoors and play 
shuttlecock or fly kites. 

Five days later, on January 
6th, the “Firemen’s Show” takes 
place on the spacious Imperial 
Plaza. Before a large and ad-. 
miring crowd, the firefighters go 
through their paces and perform 
spine-tingling acrobatic feats on 
ladders towering in the skies. 
It is a wonderful display of their 
physical fitness, agility and 
presence of mind; qualities so 
much needed when these men 
brave death and danger in the 
line of duty. 

On March 3rd, the ‘Girls’ Fes- 
tival” is held. It is a special 
day showing love and apprecia- 
tion for the wee Japanese Miss. 
All families with young daugh- 
ters arrange an elaborate dis- 
play of dolls at home and neigh- 
borhood friends are invited to 
drop in and admire them. To 
the little girls, the dolls are al- 
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most living human begins and 
before them delicacies and can- 
dies are placed as offerings. 
And the wee boys have their 
special day, too. It is the ‘Boys’ 
Festival.’’ On May Sth, the lads 


have a similar display in their 


homes, but one of toy soldiers, 
all doll-size, garbed in the bril- 
liantly colored armor such as 
worn by the Samurai, brave 
knights of medieval Japan. Ac- 
cording to size, each knight has 
his own bow, arrows and sword. 
Every family hopes that their 
sons will emulate the strength 
and bravery of these early legen- 
dary heroes. 


To continue with this list 
would fill a book, for besides 
these and other festivals, there 
ate occasions of celebration for 
each and every city, village and 
hamlet. The most important are 
the days set aside to honor the 
local deity or protector of the 
given area. These days feature 
a grand shrine procession, in 
which the richly ornamented 
shrine containing the statue of 
the god is carried through the 
streets and byways of the locale. 


Shuttlecock on New Year's Day. 


Accompanied by a band of mu- 
sicians and drummers, the shrine 
brings an atmosphere of festiv- 
ity and joy. 

All told, these are but a few 
of the popular manifestations of 
the rich cultural life that is 
Japan's. There are others cater- 
ing to individual taste, talents 
and interests such as callig- 
raphy, painting, flower arrange- 
ment and the classic dance, as 
best exemplified by the famed 
“Kabuki” theatre dancers. 


While all are indicative of a 
distinct, national personality, 
they are admittedly also found- 
ed on tenets of Buddhist and 
Shintoist faith and consequently 
they have some religious signifi- 
cance. For the missionary they 
pose something of a problem. To 
abolish or ignore them would be 
both impossible and unnatural. 
The only other alternative is to 
try to make them more Chris- 
tian-like. And that is just what 
we missionaries are trying to 
do, sublimate not destroy 
the rich cultural life of the blue 
Pacific's Empire of Japan. wy 
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If you put it in the right place 


The man who said: ‘You can't 
take it with you,” wasn’t a Cath- 
olic because any well informed 
Catholic puts every dollar he 
can lay his hands on into the 
one investment in this world 
that pays timely dividends that 
are perpetual, but not in time. 

On a sunny May afternoon at 
the Trappist Retreat House at 
Gethsemini, Kentucky, we met 
a Divine Word missionary also 
engaged in catching up on per- 
sonal sanctity. 

He had returned a few weeks 
before from ten years of labor 
in the jungles of New Guinea— 
a land where pagan natives 
often times measure a mission- 
ary more for kettle fare than as 
a purveyor of God's wisdom. 

The question put to him many 
curious persons might ask any 
missionary: 

“Father,’’ I said, “What do 
you do when you have a tooth- 
ache out in the jungles?” 

He looked me squarely in the 
eye, took a long, long moment— 
it was almost too long and I 
thought I had put my foot in 
it again. With a calmness born 
of patience won only in the 
jungles, he replied: 

“Read a good 
story.” 

A gasp arose from those 
standing nearby but, before 
they could speak, he continued: 

“When I get back to the clear- 
ing I go over to the Lutheran 
hospital. They take care of me.” 


detective 


YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH Y¢ 


Down through the centuries 
from the time of the first mis. 
sionaries— The Apostles — the 
Catholic clergy has always 
maintained an important atti- 
tude towards the Missions be- 
cause of Christ's injunction to 
go and teach all nations. In 
the seminaries the missions are 
important to the training of fu- 
ture priests; so much so, that no 
man trained in a seminary, and 
ordained or not later, can go 
through life without a _ con- 
scious, genuine regard for the 
frontiers of God's religion. 

But year after year Catholic 
missionaries essay forth to the 
foreign Missions, of all mission- 
aries, the most ill equipped with 
the goods of this world, albeit, 
much better equipped with a 
burning zeal for the Faith and 
the Graces necessary to success- 
fully encounter whatever may 
be met. 

And year after year stories 
filter back how Protestant mis- 
sionaries attract pagans to their 
sects, away from the hard-labor- 
ing Catholic priests, because, 
where Protestant missionaries 
labor, they come fully equipped 
to handle the temporal matters 
of life, if not the spiritual. 

Catholic missionaries ate 
spread all over the world— 
some Catholic authorities think 
too thinly spread to do the good 
they are capable of. 

But God gives the vocations, 
makes the missionaries avail 





able. For those missionaries 
who revel in a profusion of 
God's Graces, results are mirac- 
ulous, but they are the excep- 
tions, not the rule. 

It would then be logical to 
conclude that what missionar- 
ies in general do not have to 
aid them in bringing the Faith 
to “all nations,” must be pro- 
vided by the only natural source 
possible—lay Catholics. 

Every individual member of 
the Catholic Church is duty 
bound, according to his maxi- 
mum capacity, not his minimum, 
to bring aid by prayer, action 
and financial resources to the 
Missions, because his eternal 
salvation, to some degree, rests 
on his efforts to bring the Gos- 
pel to all men. 

It is obvious that for the most 
part the Missions receive ‘step- 
children’’ treatment. The Mis- 
sions are regarded as an after- 
thought. 

After the rent is paid, the 
taxes, food and utilities taken 
care of, clothing bought and 
transportation arranged for, and 
vacations, Christmas and every- 
day entertainment planned in 
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by John R. Gariepy 


the family budget, then religion 
receives a part of what is left. 

All men are the stewards of 
God's abundance. There is no 
question all fail to adequately 
and willingly give of their tem- 
poral possessions. 

Rarely is there a time when 
a dollar given to the Missions 
couldn't have been two dollars 
just as easily. Invariably we 
only use the second dollar for 
some thing of momentary im- 
portance or vague value. 

We do not think it out. We 
even quail to hesitate to think 
it out. We refused to be 
pinched, yet God is never 
pinched in his generosity! He 
promised to pay back a hun- 
dredfold and when giving hurts 
most is when God pays back in 
spectacular fashion. 

You “can take it with you” 
if systematic, continuous in- 
vestments are made in God's 
business of bringing the Faith 
to all men. 

God will do the bookkeeping 
in everlasting ledgers! 

Why not send that five dol- 
lars today, or — couldn't it real- 
ly be ten? wy 
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Ai mission organizations in 
the U. S. could use a champion 
like John R. Gariepy, veteran 
newspaper reporter, who has 
been “‘sold’’ on the tremendous 
value of the Missionaries’ social, 
economic, spiritual works in un- 
developed areas. And, who has 
in turn, ‘‘sold’’ these same mis- 
sionary endeavors to tens of 
thousands of Detroit Times 
readers. 

For a four-month period last 
year Mr. Gariepy waged his now 
famous campaign, ‘Bulldozer for 
Peace”; literally begging funds 
from readers to purchase a bull- 
dozer to revitalize the economy 
of the Mexican Province of Quin- 
tana Roo, which is under the 
spiritual guidance of Maryknoll 
Missioner, Father Donald L. 
Hessler. The campaign was 
successful: it netted $25,000 and 
John Gariepy was awarded the 
ered the much needed machine 
to Father Hessler. 

Early this year, Times reporter 
John Gariepy was awarded th 
St. Francis Peace Medal for the 
promotion of better inter-Ameri- 
can relations; and more recently, 
the Page One Award of the De- 
troit Newspaper Guild for the 
best job of public service report- 
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Rev. John A. McGuirk, National 
Director of the Third Order of $, 
Francis, presents the St. Francs 


Peace Medal to Times reporter, John 
R. Gariepy with Cardinal Mooney 
and Detroit Councilman’ Van An 
twerp looking on. 


ing during 1956. On December 
3rd he will receive the St. Vin 
cent de Paul Medal for 195/, 
awarded annually by St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, New York, 
to the layman who has contrib 
uted the most outstanding serv- 
ice to Catholic Charities during 
the preceding year. 

Mr. Gariepy, 49, is married 
and the father of three children. 
He is a native of Essexville, 
Michigan, and was reared in 
Oakes, North Dakota, where he 
attended St. Charles parochial 
and public high school. He was 
graduated from St. Norbert Col- 
lege, W. De Pere, Wisconsin, 
clas of 1928. 

In 1949 Mr. Gariepy shared 
the Page One Award with Al 
Kaufman, another Detroit Times 
writer, for their coverage of the 
hockey scandals; and later shat 
ed another award for the Times 
coverage of the Jackson Prisom) 
riot. : 
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CHINA & UNESCO 


by Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


In November - December, 1956, I 
was in New Delhi, India, where I 
attended, as a delegate of the Repub- 
lic of China, the 9th session of the 
General Conference of UNESCO. Al- 
though I associated myself with the 
United Nations on several occasions 
in the past, this was the first time 
that I was connected with the policy- 
making body of UNESCO. 

My experience with UNESCO was 
a happy one. It is a great satisfac- 
tion for me to recall that in spite of 
the vicious propaganda of Soviet 
Russia against Free China, the great 
majority of the eighty member states 
'of UNESCO gave their unreserved 

support to my delegation as the only 

legal representatives of China. It is 
to be regretted, however, that India, 
as a host nation, should have joined 
the Soviet bloc in launching the same 
assault against my country. India’s 

litical affiliation with the Soviet 
‘Union on the international front 
could could never benefit her integ- 
/ rity and prestige in the eyes of the 

Oriental people. Rather has she in- 
‘flicted a great harm upon herself as 
a neutralist by becoming an echo of 
the Russian song. 

' The present session of UNESCO 
» General Conference centered its dis- 
/ cussions on three major projects: 

(1) Scientific research on arid land; 
(2) Extension of primary education 
"in Latin America, and (3) Mutual 
“appreciation of Eastern and Western 
cultural values. It was the third 
project to which I, in behalf of my 
government, attached great import- 
ance. 
Stressing the necessity of having 

certain criteria governing the defini- 
' tion of cultural values, I maintained: 
"The phrase ‘cultural values,’ like 
» the word ‘democracy,’ has been very 


_ DR. Sih and Generalissimo Chiang 
‘Kai Shek, President of Free China, 
Taipei, Formosa, in August 1956. 
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much abused. They mean different 
things to different peoples. Only 
those which are able to promote in- 
ternational understanding and ob- 
serve human dignity and rights in 
accordance with the law of nature 
are really cultural values worthy to 
be appreciated between nations. Cul- 
ture grows in the natural conscience 
and reason of man, and it cannot be 
totally created by artificial means. 
Without this common - spiritual 
ground and basic belief no interna- 
tional good will and understanding 
would prevail. As a matter of fact, 
atheistic materialism as an ideology 
is a product of the West, not of the 
East. This being so, the touchstone 
of cultural values for international 
appreciation must of necessity rest 
with the fundamental belief in the 
existence of something higher and 
deeper than ourselves or national 
boundaries with which we can com- 
mune and in which we can find our 
genuine peace and universal har- 
mony. If there be no God, every- 
thing would lose background.” In 
view of the resolutions passed in re- 
gard to this cultural project I believe 
that I have expressed the opinion of 
the great majority at the conference. 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 

My greater satisfaction with this 
UNESCO conference lies, however, in 
the remarkable progress accomp- 
lished in the field of education. For 
the first time in UNESCO's 10-year 
existence the respect for religious 
creeds is introduced in the definition 
of fundamental education. At this 
session, UNESCO defined that ‘fun- 
damental education seeks to develop, 
with due regard for religious beliefs, 
moral values and a sense of the 
solidarity of mankind.” This marks 
a phase which signals a beginning of 
human dependency upon God on the 
intellectual and international levels. 

However, conference, resolution, or 
definition, no matter how good each 
may be, is not everything. UNESCO, 
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like all international organizations, is 
a forum, and no more than a meeting 
of minds. Nothing more comes out 
of it than is put into it. How to 
make UNESCO an effective instru- 
ment in bringing about human unity 
by putting all the Christian ideas and 
principles into action, especially in 
her cultural programs, is a challenge 
to all of us, East as well as West. 

We all realize that the fundamen- 
tal weakness of the United Nations 
is the same weakness which plagues 
the human race, that the heart of the 
world conflict today is primarily a 
battle for the souls of men. This is 
borne out by the fact that in South- 
east Asia Communist China’s main 
weapon is called Kung-Sing, which 
means “Attacking the Heart,” and its 
main targets are the 12,500,000 over- 
seas Chinese. By “Attacking the 
Heart,” the Communists suggest a 
“three dimensional” warfare: body, 
mind and soul. 
INVISIBLE STRUGGLE 

In his new book, ONE FRONT 
ACROSS THE WORLD, Douglas 
Hyde tells of the invisible struggle 
which is being waged between Com- 
munism and Christianity for the soul 
of Asia. My own three visits to the 
various countries in the Far East in 
the past two years have convinced 
me also that in the front line of 
Christian resistance are the mission- 
aries. Here the concrete case of the 
state of Malabar’ (Travancore- 
Cochin) in India bears on the sub- 
ject. 
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DR. PAUL K. T. SIH, Convert 


and member of the diplomatic corps 
of the Nationalist Republic of Ching, 
was educated at Soochow Univer | 
sity and at the University of Re 
At present, he is Director and Pro. 
fessor of Far Eastern Studies qf 
Seton Hall University, Newark, New _ 
Jersey. Pope Pius XII recently hone 
ed Dr. Sih in naming him a Kni¢ 
of the Order of Saint Gregory 
Great. Among his best known works” 
is his journey to Catholicism, ‘Fre 
Confucius to Christ’, published 
Sheed and Ward. 
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The Communists’ influence in 
abar has been great. Largely thro! 
the activities of a Carmelite seminar 
ian, Brother Vadakan, who preache 
social betterment, based not on f 
hatred and atheism of Communis 
but on love of God and man, thee 
Communists’ progress has beg 
slowed down and defeated at & 
polls. Similar antidotes to Commu 
ism can be provided by the mis 
aries who deal with the Chinese 
overseas in Southeast Asia — a g 
force in the national life of China 
well as in the community in w 
they have been living. § 

Although the troubled Southeag 
Asia has not been so well publicize 
as the troubled Middle East, the 
damental problem in both areas 7 
strikingly similar. It is how to st 
Communism advancing not with c@ 
non and bayonets, but by the sul 
infiltration and subversion that 
through tangled domestic politics 
the minds of scared, unhappy peopigy, 
This was spelled out in the SEATOSs, 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organi : 
tion) annual report published 
March, 1957 which characterized 
Communist effort as “an integra 
subversive attack in all fields of 
tional life to undermine the stabil 
of free nations and thus prep 
them for Communist domination’ 


COURTESY OF MOSCOW 


The Communist subversion ¢ 
paign in Southeast Asia is com 
hensive. It is directed ult 
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from Moscow, but immediately from 
Peiping. Its tactics assume different 
forms in different areas. They in- 
clude: (1) Attempts to form inter- 
party alliances of united-front ele- 
ments; (2) A constant propaganda 
campaign through Communist agents 
infiltrating the area as_ refugees; 
(3) The use of trade and aid pro- 
grams by Communist China to tie 
participating nations into the Com- 
munist orbit, and (4) Infiltration of 
Jabor unions and of schools with 
Communist teachers and text-books. 
However, its strategy remains 
changeless all the same: to exercise 
increasing pressure on the Chinese 
overseas with a view of compelling 
their allegiance, without which Red 
China could never expect to tighten, 
openly or underground, its hold on 
the whole area. 

Then, what is the attitude of the 
Chinese immigrants throughout 
Southeast Asia? In a nutshell, it is 
anti-Communist to the core, and sym- 
pathetic to the Christian religion. 
And the reason is all too obvious. 
The Chinese immigrants, in a great 
majority, retain their native culture 
and have a strong sense of solidarity. 
They represent a major source of 
moral strength in the conflict with 
Communism, which attacks and re- 
jects everything in Chinese heritage. 
Thus, they are eager to seek the 
spiritual needs with which they may 
be able to revitalize their native tra- 
dition and become more than ever a 
tower of strength to the fatherland 
in these dark and unhappy days. 

THE CHURCH IN S.E. ASIA 

Generally speaking, everywhere in 
Southeast Asia, the Chinese have 
begun to know the Church. There is 
evidently, for instance, a blossoming 
of the Faith in Hong Kong — a harv- 


Dr. John C. H. Wu, well-known 
wrist, author and recent appointee 
fo the International Court at The 
og eA Netherlands, shown 

rs. Sih and Dr. Sih at the 

banquet held to celebrate Dr. Sih’s 

n to Knighthood of St. Gre- 

| gory in 1956. When Dr. Sih was 

iy in Rome, April 1949, Dr. 
was his god-father. 
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est such as never has occurred there 
before. It is reported that on the 
average about one thousand Chinese, 
most of whom intellectuals, are re- 
ceived monthly into the Church, and 
the colony has become the scene of a 
great renaissance of the faith. 
(CATHOLIC LIFE, March-April 
1956, p. 17) This fact was confirmed 
by the Bishop of Hong Kong, Bishop 
Bianchi, when I met him there in 
December 1955. “The number of 
converts is limited only by the num- 
ber of people available to instruct 
them,” His Excellency said. Similar 
situations are found elsewhere in the 
area. 

Though we have no exact statistics 
on conversions at this time, we are 
certain that the number is unprece- 
dented in all missionary history. Un- 
wittingly, the Communists themselves 
have helped the Christian cause by 
making people aware of the reality 
of the Devil, for the brutality of the 
past few years practiced by the Com- 
munists on the Chinese mainland 
goes beyond anything human. 

What a splendid field for the 
Church to work in! For the true 
religion does not conflict with any 
morally good culture. Its purpose is 
to supernaturalize good culture and 
raise it to the supernatural. This 
being so, China through her potential 
force found in her overseas Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, is once more re- 
surging, full of fresh vitality and 
bristling with new ideas and hopes. 
The harvest is ripe; the souls are 
ready. 

MISSIONARIES STILL NEEDED! 

But how about the laborers? Un- 
fortunately, they are few — terribly 
few. In view of the rapid rate of 
population increase, Christian growth, 
however fast, has not been able to 





catch up with the actual need. There- 
fore, the only way that we can hope 
to cope with the situation is to resort 
to the traditional method of the early 
Church — the missionary method. 
The need of more and still more mis- 
sionaries to reap the harvests of souls 
in the Orient is an opportunity, and 
a challenge, to the world of Christen- 
dom today. 

Thus, it is clear that the best way 
for the free world under the leader- 
ship of the United States to fight 
effectively against Communism, with 
Christian belief and wisdom, in 
Southeast Asia and elsewhere, is to 
give all kinds of help to the mission- 
aries. In the case of Asia, SEATO, 
in view of its structural weakness,* 
and in the face of the tension and 
unrest that exist in that vast region, 
is far from adequate to engage her- 
self in the invisible struggle against 
Communism. Likewise, UNESCO, no 
matter how admirable its project on 
cultural exchanges may seem to be, 
cannot find what it does not seek, 
and it cannot seek what only faith 
can know. Thus, where SEATO or 
UNESCO stops, Christianity, with 
the missionaries as her front-line 


*Asia’s neutrals—India, Indonesia, Burma 
and Ceylon—stay out and only three 
Asian states—Pakistan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines—join SEATO. The other 
members are France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Britain, and the United States. 
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The Sih family: (front row) Paul- 
ine 6, Mrs. Sih, Dr. Sih, (back row) 
John 14, George 25, Charles 24. 
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President Ngo Dinh-Diem, staunch 
Catholic leader of Vietnam, and Dr, 
Sih at the Presidential Palace at 
Saigon, September 1956. 


fighters, can take up with the sword 
of the spirit. Only the Catholi¢ 
Church with its inner unity and litur 
gical richness can satisfy the i 
needs of the flexible, many-sided 
synthetic characteristics of the Asian 


religious consciousness. % 


Asia needs missionaries — they ar 
needed right now. Priests and Sistem 
of the Universal Church, whit 
transcends nationalism, are needed 
to help restore the masses of 
especially the Chinese, to their 
tiny of freedom as sons of 
Whether the “new Asia” turns 
ward the Church or away from 
depends upon the missionaries, Wh 
can convince the Asian people th 
freedom and peace will come to 
not from Marx but from Christ. ~ 

This is a challenge not only to 
missionaries and to every one of! 
as well. If we cannot give any ti 
of ours to the service of the Chul 
overseas or, if we cannot go oursel 
to the Far East, we can at least i 
those — the missionaries — who ¢ 
NEW UNDERSTANDING ; 

Indeed, in the missionary history@ 
the Orient there was at times grea 
misunderstanding between the m 
sionaries and the non-Christian B 
ple. But this was an old story. 
day, the Communist persecution 
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the Christian religion has made it 
possible for the people in Asia, par- 
ticularly the Chinese everywhere the 
world over, to realize that the true 
purpose of Christian missionaries is 
entirely altruistic and selfless. They 
can give more than anything else: 
they can pour, like good Samaritans, 
the oil of human understanding and 
mutual love. 

Personally, I witnessed such a de- 
velopment at the First Asian Con- 
gress for the Lay Apostolate held at 
Manila in December, 1955.* 

The Congress presided over by His 
Eminence Cardinal Gracias, Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, was represented 
by 17 regional units of Asia. I was 
privileged and honored to deliver one 
of the two major addresses entitled 


“Unity and Diversity in Asia.” Poli- 
tically speaking, the countries of 
many of the delegates are generally 
identified as neutralist, India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Indonesia for example. In 
various other respects, the individual 
units at the Congress were divergent 
in culture and national policies. And 
yet, throughout the conferences, with 
the help of the various religious or- 
ders of the missionaries and under 
the guidance of the Hierarchies, they 
could come to definite common con- 
clusions and formal agreements. Here 
was the evidence of individualistic 
groups of the East joining forces for 
the first time in a concerted effort 
for the spiritual needs of human souls 
beneath the seamless mantle of Holy 
Mother Church. Here was the evi- 
dence that facing the imminent Com- 
munist threat, natural wisdom postu- 
lated supernatural help, and diversity 
gave ground to unity. Here was the 
real evidence that Catholicity makes 
the nations united, with a unity con- 
siderably more real and authentic 
than that of the United Nations at 


*The Congress was ably organized by Dr. 
Vittorio Veronese, Secretary General of 
the Permanennt Committee of Interna- 
tional Congresses for the Lay Apostolate, 
in collaboration with the Catholic Action 
of the Porn and under the guid- 
ance of Arc on Vagnozzi, Nncio to 
the Philippines. (See CATHOLIC LIFE, 
Bech April F*:) Dr. Veronese is now 
President of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, 
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Dr. Sih with Cardinal Gracias of 
Bombay at the First Asian Congress 
for the Lay Apostolate at Manila, 
Philippines, December 1955. 


Cardinal Spellman of New York 
congratulates Dr. Sih on his ap- 
pointment as Knight of Saint Gre- 
gory by the Holy Father on Feb- 


ruary 12, 1956 (Chinese New 
Year's). 
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THE PASSING OF A FRIEND 


by N. Maestrini, P.I.M.E. 


The Cathedral bell rang the 
Angelus; Bishop Ready stood up, 
said his prayer and then took 
leave of Father John B. Boracco, 
P.I.M.E., Rector of the Saints 
Peter and Paul Mission Semi- 
nary. For two solid hours, the 
Bishop had been with him going 
over minute details of the forth- 
coming Dedication of the Semi- 
nary. 

“Father Barocco,’ he said, 
“all the arrangements are now 
complete. I am sure we are go- 
ing to have a very splendid 
ceremony.” . He then went 
to take his lunch. .At two 
o'clock he suffered a heart at- 
tack; at six p.m. he passed away. 

With his death, the Church 
lost a great Bishop; the Diocese 
of Columbus, a wonderful Pas- 
tor; and the Missionaries of 
Saints Peter and Paul, a real 
Father. 

His interest in our Soci- 
ety dated back to 1949 when, 
through Cardinal Mooney of De- 
troit, he asked for Father G. 
Margutti, P.I.M.E. for a special 
assignment in his Diocese. The 
task was accomplished with 
great satisfaction and Bishop 
Ready became a loyal and stead- 
fast friend of the Society. He 
entrusted to us the parish of St. 
John the Baptist in Columbus; 


and in 1952 when we were look- 
ing for a place to open our first 
Seminary, he welcomed us to 
his Diocese. 

Our mission house on North 
East Broadway became his pet 
project. He came for the Bless- 
ing; came again every year to 
celebrate Mass; he took an in- 
terest in every student and fol- 
lowed our development with the 
keenest interest. When we 
found it necessary to expand, it 
was he on his own initiative who 
negotiated on our behalf with 
Mr. Wehrle for the donation of 
500 acres of land. He examined 
the building plans, laid the cor- 
nerstone, and warmly recom- 
mended our fund-raising drive 
to all the clergy and faithful of 
the Diocese. For the Dedication, 
he had personally invited His 
Eminence Cardinal Mooney and 
looked forward to this event. 
Exactly eight days, May 4th, 
1957, before the Ceremony, he 
went to his eternal reward. 


Bishop Ready’s memory will 
remain in the heart of every 
P.I.M.E. member as that of a 
true, really great missionary 
Bishop. His interest in our ac 
tivities stemmed from his deep 
realization of the fact that the 


foreign mission activities of the 
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Church are an integral and es- 
sential part of the Catholic apos- 
tolate. Suffering a lack of priests 
in his own Diocese and yet eager 
to make his contribution to the 
expansion of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, he felt that in patronizing 
and helping the development of 
our work he was making a per- 
sonal as well as diocesan con- 
tribution to the mission work of 
the Church. In so doing, he ful- 
filled what is the characteristic 
note of our Society—namely, to 
be an instrument in the hands 
of the hierarchy for the expan- 
sion of the Church in pagan 
lands. 


The growth of our Society in 
this country will be greatly due 
to his invaluable help. As one 
of our Seminarians wrote, ‘Bish- 
op Ready lives in every brick, in 
every inch of ground of our Sem- 
inary. His is the spirit of the 
missionary that beats in every 
heart of our Society. We mourn 
his passing because his voice 
has been suddenly stilled, but 
we rejoice because his dauntless 
spirit lives on. He lives in what 
we know and do, in what we 
teach and say; and from the 
lengthened shadows we feel his 
smile and know within our 
hearts his work has just begun.” 








RITA’S FUTURE IN INDIA 
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by Jody Schaden 


The best way to really know 
a country is through the eyes of 
its own people. Rita Felsiano, 
who came to the United States 
to become a medical technician, 
gives us a true picture of her 
native India. Having graduat- 
ed from Mercy College and in- 
terned at Mt. Carmel Hospital, 
Rita is at present doing labora- 
tory work at Providence Hospi- 
tal, Detroit, Michigan. In late 
summer she plans to join her 
husband in England. Following 
his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Detroit in Engineering, 
he was sent by Parke Davis for 
further study. Together they 
will return to Bombay where he 
will continue work for that 
company, and Rita will do med- 
ical work. 

One might suppose the Felsi- 
anos to be converts, but they 
proudly trace their Catholic 
faith back to the first mission- 
aries to India. And that does 
not date, as one might guess, to 
St. Francis Xavier. Catholicism 
in their family stems from Thom- 
as the Apostle, who firmly plant- 
ed the faith on both the east and 
west coasts of the whole south- 
em tip of their vast country. 
Rita’s uncle is Archbishop of 
their native Cochin, a province 
where she tells us Communists 
now hold top positions in gov- 
ernment. But Rita, like most of 
her countrymen, is not disturbed 
that Communism will actually 
control India. ‘Religion in In- 
dia,” she says, “is too strong; 
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whether it be Moslem, Hindu or 
Catholic, to permit Communist 
domination. Communists may 
gain votes in local elections by 
promising to improve conditions, 
but when they fail to do so, they 
will be ousted.’ She points out 
that it is true that the Commu- 
nists have been able to make 
better use of propaganda in those 
areas where, thanks to the mis- 
sionaries, the standard of edu- 
cation is high, for in other sec- 
tions the people can neither read 
nor write. But they will make 
no real progress, Rita feels, for 
India prizes her spiritual values 
and her independence too high- 
ly. 

Rita herself was educated from 
early years by priests and sis- 
ters. In the Catholic schools, all 
classes save one, are taught in 
English; and even Moslem and 
Hindu families prefer to send 
their children to these schools 
and colleges which the mission- 
aries have established rather 
than to state schools. All stu- 
dents, except the untouchables, 
whose educational level the gov- 
ernment wishes to raise, must 
pay tuition even at state schools. 

“The missionaries have done 
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a great deal for India,” Rita em- 
phasizes, “both in helping the 
Indian people and cementing 
better relations with the peoples 
of the West.” She points out that 
they have done well in breaking 
down prejudices against people 
from other countries and have 
won many to the true Faith. In 
earlier times Catholic mission- 
aries even donned the saffron 
garb of the Hindu priests and 
wore Our Lady's Rosary around 
their necks as the native priests 
wore their prayer beads. In this 
way they goined the confidence 
and respect of the people. There 
are still millions to be converted 
and educated. ‘Our country,” 
she exclaims, “is so vast and so 
varied. There are so many mil- 
lions of people! The Propagation 
of the Faith has done so much,” 
Rita tells us. ‘The Catholics of 
India are now themselves wish- 
ing to take active part in Apos- 
tolic work.” 

Conditions in India are often 
primitive, and modern conveni- 
ences are practically unknown, 
even in wealthy families. But 
Rita points to the close family 
ties, and fervent religious prac- 
tices which she feels probably 
are more important. Every 
home, Catholic, Moslem or Hin- 
du, has a prayer room where the 
family gathers once a day for 
family prayer. The _ spiritual 
force of India would be tremen- 
dous if channeled to the true 
Faith. 

Even Catholic marriages are 
arranged by the families. But 
it works well, for the people of 
India accept their pattern of life 
contentedly, and have a deep 
love for their centuries old cul- 
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ture and tradition. They suffer 
few of our modern-day frustra- 
tions. Liturgical practices, such 
as the purification ceremony 
following childbirth, are prac- 
ticed. We think of India as q 
land of mosques and Hindu 
shrines, but Rita assures us 
there are also beautiful Catho- 
lic cathedrals. 

India hopes to improve living 
conditions and is confident of its 
destiny. Rita knows that this! 
will take time, but her's are q 
patient people. Much has al- 
ready been accomplished. Rita’ 
points out the failure of efforts 
of colonial rule to perpetuate the 
myth that India could not ri 
in an independent status. Now 


this is changed and India ha 
high hopes. 
As we talk to the lovely dar : 


eyed girl in her graceful s 
which she wears whenever shé 
is not in hospital uniform, on¢ 
learns a whole new concept d 
her colorful and mystical coun 
try. She makes vivid the India 
which has evolved through th 
centuries with all the richn 
and grandeur of the East. Al 
ways she points out what 
missionaries have meant to h 
country through the years, 
how the people, to whom th 
have brought the Faith, wil 
work for the improvement @ 
their land, being careful not f 
lose their spiritual heritage. Ai 
she shows us the charming pit 
ture of her seven year 0 
daughter who has lived 
grandparents during her 
ents’ absence, the feeling pr 
vails that the new generation 
this fabulous country will gre 
to a rich and fuller life. 
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Leaving Japan, Hong Kong was the next stop 
on my expedition to film the world and works 
of the Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul 


ASSIGNMENT: ORIENT 


Part 2: Hong Kong 


by Bill Deneen a 





Only an occasional rifle shot 
punctuates the silence that has 
fallen over the city. The bril- 
liant red double-decker busses 
have stopped. The scurrying 
taxies, the lorries, and the rick- 
shaws are nowhere to be seen. 
Families huddle behind closed 
and barred doors. In the dis- 
tance, the click of boots on ce- 
ment grows fainter as troops 
hurry to quell new outbreaks 
between Chinese Nationalist 
and Red sympathizers. Under 
rigid curfew the city waits. 

This is Kowloon, a four-mile- 
square tongue of China, leased 
to Great Britain. This is the 
Kowloon of October 22, 1956, a 
powder keg that has exploded 
with fierce and bloody riots... 
the Kowloon of a million and a 
half refugees from Red China. 
Together with small Hong Kong 
island across the bay, some two 
and one-half millions live under 
British security, law and order. 

Just the day before ‘the inci- 
dent’ occurred that turned 
large and mutually antagonistic 
groups into irrational, destruc- 
tive and murderous mobs; some 
say it was the tearing down of 
the Nationalist flag of the gov- 
ernment which ruled China pri- 
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or to its take-over by the Com 
munists. Tempers are short 
almost anything can happen 
der the incredibly crowded 
ditions prevailing in Hong Kong 
where one person is allowed 
only fifteen square feet as living 
space. 

What “the incident” consisted 
of, is difficult for the occidentd 
to understand. British autho 
ties are doing their best to pre 
vent another outbreak from 
happening and care for the 
freedom-loving Chinese who pre 
fer suffering in Hong Kong toa 
“living death’’ under Comm 
nist rulers on the China Mair 
land. 

Hong Kong is one of the mis 
sion outposts of the Missionaries 
of Saints Peter and Paul. Under 
their Bishop, Lawrence Bianchi, 
P.I.M.E., they and hundreds d 
other priests and sisters labor to 
make life a little easier, a little 
better for these people. 

My assignment was to help 
the people at home in the USA 
understand the problems and the 
needs of these good nuns 
priests in caring for the pot 
refugee folk of Hong Kong. & 
I stood on the roof of my 
and looked over the city, thd 
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B city like a tomb. 


only yesterday was teeming 
with life, I realized what a diffi- 
quit assignment this was going 
tobe. The curfew enforced as a 
fesult of the riots had sealed the 
I was con- 
fined to the hotel, nervous and 
gxious to get to the work that 
bad to be done. Several days 
glapsed before we could resume 
operations in the ceme- 
tery. 

Land space is so scarce and 


Poor refugee folks find living 
quarters along the side streets 


valuable that it cannot be wast- 
ed on the dead. After a few 
years bodies are exhumed and 
the bones buried in a small con- 
tainer. The grave is then ready 
fora newcomer. I felt that this 
was an excellent way to illus- 
trate the crowded conditions; 
and over the protests of my 
friend, guide and mentor, Brother 
Mario, P.I.M.E., we shot the se- 
quence in a huge cemetery, ter- 
taced up against a steep, rock 
hillside. There must have been 
a hundred men at work, all dig- 
ging graves. Friends and rela- 
tives attend this second funeral; 
and the cemetery was a busy 
place. 


But all Hong Kong is a busy, 
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The crowded streets of Hong 
Kong. 


Many live in boat houses along 
Hong Kong’s wharves. 


bustling, hurrying entrepot; and 
while crowds are common, they 
are difficult to photograph. The 
Chinese are a people of insati- 
able curiosity, and a large mo- 
tion picture camera is to be well 
examined. We no sooner would 
have the camera out of the car 
and set up, than we were mob- 
bed by pushing, staring great 
grandfathers, grandmothers, and 
their voluminous offspring. It 
was difficult to look through the 
view-finder and not see a nose 
pressed against the glass at the 
other end. I didn’t want people 
staring into my lens, but rather 
going about their normal daily 
business. Shouting, enlisting 
police help was not the answer. 
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The only thing that seemed to 
work was a long patient stare 
right back and a long patient 
wait until they were simply tired 
of looking. 


We recorded on film orphans 
by the thousands and children 
alone and hungry by the hun- 
dreds, and old people, schools, 
medical, social and recreational 
centers, seminaries, hospitals 
and churches. The list of works 
begun and completed under the 
direction of Bishop Bianchi for 
the refugees is practically end- 
less. These unfortunate souls, 
who have so little, must be 
cared for and they must be 
shown that their decision to 
come to Hong Kong was a good 
one. 

And so much is being done 
with so little help. The Sunday 
collection in Hong Kong's larg- 
est church hardly reaches the 
one-hundred dollar mark and 
yet even now there are seven 
more churches going up to ac- 
commodate the flood of new 
Catholics. In Hong Kong, one 
is almost never out of sight of 
some Catholic institution, so 
comprehensive is the work of the 
Church there. I was proud to 
be a part in Father Maestrini‘s 
project in telling this great story 
to fellow Americans. 

I sincerely hope that when the 
second film of the Catholic Life 
Series, THRESHOLD OF TER- 
ROR, is released, it will bring 
to audiences all over the coun- 
try, just a little of the awe and 
wonder I felt as I shook hands 
and said goodbye to the tire- 
less, self-sacrificing Bishop Law- 
rence Bianchi, P.I.M.E., of Hong 
Kong. vv 
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One of the thousands of refugee 
lads in Hong Kong, whom you'll be 
seeing more of in the near future. 
He plays the lead in the second of 
the Catholic Life Film series, 
THRESHOLD OF TERROR. 
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he hot weather had much to do with 
incident involving 


LOVE AND PEPPER 


It was a hot and muggy, typi- 
cal Burmese summer afternoon. 
The orphans, a flock of thirty- 
three, were not doing their best 
and from the way I felt, tired 
and irritable from the heat, I 
coudn't exactly blame them. 
But if I didn’t keep them in class, 
they'd be getting themselves in- 
to some kind of mischief. 

Over and over again, we re- 
viewed the Eight Beatitudes. 
Scrappers that the orphans are, 
they couldn't possibly be includ- 
ed in “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, ” T was thankful 
when the catechist arrived to 
take over the class and to tell 
me that I had visitors over at 
my quarters. 

Did I say thankful? I ginger- 
ly approached my hut and from 
it I could hear the wailing of a 
young woman interspersed with 
the comforting admonition of an 
old man. I climbed up the lad- 
der to my “house” which is built 
on stilts and the woman stopped 
her crying so that the old man, 
her father, could tell her story. 
' Quick and to the point, he ex- 
Plained, “My daughter's hus- 
band wants to get a divorce. He 
Says that she does not love him 
Ghymore and that he intends to 
go away.” 

There was a brief pause and 
finally I mustered my wits to 


by Orlando Rocca, P.I.M.E. 


ask of the young wife, “But what 
happened between you and 
your husband?” 

“Everything has been per- 
fect," came the ready response, 
“since we were married two 
months ago, and then yesterday, 
out of a clear blue sky, he be- 
gan kicking up a fuss and 
screaming that I did not love 
him and that he was leaving for 
good.” She resumed her weep- 
ing and her aged father again 
tried to calm her. 


Her tears were real all right 
and I felt sorry for her. But I 
had to speak to her husband and 
find out the reason in back of 
this domestic tempest. I called 
out to one of the orphans and 
sent him scurrying to fetch the 
young man. 

He arrived with a jaw-set-I've- 
made-up-my-mind sort of atti- 
tude and with a pretended, cas- 
ual, indifferent air sat down to 
listen to what I had to say. 
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“Are you out of your mind to 
treat your wife this way?” I 
asked. 


“I just feel that she doesn't 


love me anymore and so I am 
going away,’ came the rejoin- 


der. He said he wanted a di- 
vorce. 

“Has she put 
rice?” 

“No.” 

“Does she stay away 
home without reason?” 

“No.” 

“Has she been talking or 
flirting with strangers?” 

“No.” 

“Has anyone been telling you 
stories about her?” 

“No.” And then, “I 
want proof of her love.” 

This was a new one on me. 
“Well, what do you expect her 
to do?” I asked. 

“Let her wash her face with 
pepper, and if her eyes swell 
and redden, well then, that sure- 
ly means, and proves, that she 
does not love me.” 
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sand in your 


from 


just 


I could scarcely believe m 
ears. Burmese peppers ar 
HOT!!! Reduced to a pulp ani 
diluted with water, and the 
smeared on the face, why eva 
the holiest of saints would har 
swollen eyes. How this cou 
possibly prove or disprove th 
young wife’s love for her hu 
band was beyond me. 

And then the idea dawned 
“Could it just be that you, your 
self, no longer love your wit 
and that you've thought up thi 
trick to be rid of her? I thin 
you're the one who shoul 
smear the peppers on.” k 
blanched when I asked, “Ar 
you ready for the test?” 


The young husband fumble 
for words and then I knew thd 
he had been shocked back ti 
his senses. There was a lon 
silence, after which he star 
mered, “But I've done nothin 
wrong; I have always loved a} 
wife.” 

A lecture on a husband's # 
ligation to love his wife wa 
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have been useless at this point. 
In no time, the young wife was 
beside him, and with twinkling 
tear-stained eyes she looked in- 
to those of her spouse and 






























whispered, ‘I am ready to swear 
before Our Lord that I love you, 


and want to stay with you all 
my life.’ 


The young man hung 
his head in shame. He now re- 
alized that he had committed a 
grave injustice against his wife. 
She did love him and he too in- 
dicated that he was ready to 
swear that he loved her. 

In the Chapel and before the 
altar of Mary, the two pledged 
that they would never again 
question each other's love. Hap- 
pily they returned to their home 
to begin life anew. 


EIGHT YEARS’ WORK 







UP IN SMOKE 

One year ago when Father 
Gino Zuliani, P.I.M.E. visited his 
fellow Missionaries of SS. Peter 
and Paul at Detroit's Mission 
House at 121 East Boston Boule- 
vard, he was a happy man. He 
was making many friends in the 
U.S. and they in turn were anxi- 
ous to help him with his plans 


, to expand his mission plant in 
Ip anf Later that night, the old father the Manhpang area of Burma's 
1 tha of the wife, his face bathed in northeast. A short time ago 













smiles, presented me with a bas- 
ket filled with food ...a piece 


many of his American friends 
received the sad news which 


- cou of ham, oranges, beans, pump- will spur them to try and help 
ve th kins and bananas. “It’s from this good missionary all the 
or husg the young love birds,”’ he chuck- more. 

led and gurgled, “a token of Father Zuliani wrote “At the 
awneie Appreciation for your peace- beginning of April, I went to see 
1, yours making.”’ my bishop and ask for funds to 
ir wk “Give them my thanks,” I buy rice for my orphans. On my 
up thi Onswered, happy too that the way back, our bus was attached 
I thin} ‘love and pepper’ incident had by bandits and I was robbed 






shoul been brought to a close. Look- of the money he had given me, 
hi ing at the basket of food, I of my luggage, of the clothing I 
1, “An smiled back at the old timer, was wearing. Two weeks later, 










“You know, this basket will 
have a peacemaking mission all 


the jungle near my mission 
caught fire. The fire spread, de- 


i its own, with the stom- stroyed the village itself and all 
back tt achs of my thirty-three or- that I had built in the last eight 
ax lon Phans.” years. I lost everything, clothing, 
. stam He prepared to return to his church vestments, breviary, 
nothings Warters and both of us de- books. 













scended to the ground and to 
take a look at the starry night. 
The weather had cooled consid- 
erably. vv 
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To start all over again will 
be hard but friends with their 
pennies or dollars can help make 
things easier for Father Zuliani 
in rebuilding his oasis ao, pore 
tianity in Burma. 3 7v _. 
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proudly presents 
the first 

of its 

cartoon series: 
THE 

STORY 

OF 


Grace 
Hiosokawa 


PART I 


It is the year 1590. Japan 
is in the throes of war: 
feudal lords are fighting 
among themselves to gain 
control of the island empire. 


Christianity in Japan, just 
introduced to the country 
by St. Francis Xavier in 
1549, is still in its infancy. 
It is loved by some when 
they come to know it and 
hated by others, 


GRACE HOSOKAWA - 

her story- is but one of the 
many heroic tales coming 
from this tumultuous period 
of Japanese history. 





DESIGNED BY MAGGI 


AKECHI, ae CY Pe a _ eo 
he SAMURAI, an a ar 
rides his white a ee : Pee ’ ‘a Gow .*. : 


horse as he inspects 
his vast estate. 
Reflected in the 

clear blue river, 

the pink blossoming 
trees and the fiery 
red TORI seem to 
pow to this 

powerful general, 


But hidden in the beauty is 
an evil trap. Only the 
hissing of an arrow is heard 

. and the mighty AKECHI 
drops to the ground. 


All is wrapped in silence. ,.not even a 
moan,..AKECHI's white horse stands 
faithfully waiting for his slain master. 


This sword proves his death ! At last, AKECHI is dead! Now to 
This money will pay for your get rid of his daughter Tamako. 
deed, CHIOBEI, Then JAPAN will be mine, 


Translated by L, Chiesa, P,I,M.E, 





From a period 
of Japanese 
history when 
ambitious lords 
waged bloody 
wars of 
conquest, 
TOMA KO 
GRACE 
HOSOKAWA 

is remembered 
as a heroine of 
the Faith. 


c Pio . 
VALE 


It is 1590, 

The SAMURAI 
AKECHI has 
been murdered 
by order of 
HIDEYOSHI, 
TAMAKO, 
AKECHI's 
daughter, is 

the only obstacle 
between dictator 
HIDEYOSHI and 
complete control 
of JAPAN, 


HIDEYOSHI is suspicious, ,.and fears all new 
developments, among them the rapid growth 
of Christianity, and he plots more treachery, 


Fearing the dictator's violence, TAMAKO's 


husband, TA DAOKI, hides his wife ina 


Buddhist convent. 


TAMAKO is 
not a 
Christian, 
But God 
watches over 
her and pro- 
tects her with 


His Grace. As His instrument, He places a gel 
servant girl, KUGIGIU, who has secretly become 
a Christian, near this noble lady, 





he silence and peace of the Buddhist convent work 


Meanwhile, HIDEYOSHI's deep hatred 





to the heart of TAMAKO and she is less fearful of} 
her future. 


be done, 
my lord! 


The family heritage of a warring house 


does not inspire her to forgive. 
Murder plans are discovered, 


CHIOBEI, captured 
by convent guards, 
is dragged before 


Cut off his head! May his death 
revenge the murder 
of my father. 


Let the prisoner go free! 
And you, sweet child, come 
with me as I wish to talk with you, 


No, dear lady, forgive him...Jesus 
will bless you! 


KUGIGIU's 
pleading 
moves 
TAMAKO's 
heart to 

pity and 
without 
realizing its 
full 
significance, 








For that almost 
unconscious act 

of generosity, 

the time of God's 
grace has come, 
While strolling in 
the restful garden, 
TAMAKO asks : 
many questions, 


Within TAMAKO's soul a struggle with the 
unknown begins... She is fighting against 
the old tradition she has always known... 

Little by little her soul responds to God... 


My friend, something strange happened § 
today. For the first time in my life I 
forgave an enemy and I wonder why.. 
Let me meet this man of God, 


KUGIGIU, the servant, tells TAMAKO, 
the noble lady, the beauties of the 
ian faith... 


KUGIGIU continues: 


...and after His glorious | 
Resurrection, Jesus visited} 


His Disciples and said: 


'",..You, therefore, 
must go out, making 


disciples of all nations | 


...'' Many followed 
the first Disciples, 
and so to us in Japan, 


a man of God has come, } 





A grand festival to be held in the capital, OSAKA, is announced, Each of the 

] Since the SAMURAI is invited by HIDEYOSHI, And so TADAOKI with his wife, TAMAKO, 
a unsuccessful and all their attendants begin the : 
| attempt to kill |] journey, Peasants bow to them 

TAMAKO, and return to humble tasks, 

the wily 5 

HIDEYOSHI 

seeks the 

friendship of 

the SAMURAI 

and grants 
pj them favors. 


)|Along their way is the little 
white mission church of 
Father Organtino, 


5 


\ A Christian temple, These rascals won't be long in 
O noble TA DAOKI, JAPAN, HIDEYOSHI intends to 
banish them, 


Father Organtino watches the 
Htravellers pass by. His hopeful 
glance is fixed on TADAOKI, who 


4 in return eyes him coldly from ' Then the Missionary turns to TAMAKO, who 
instinctively answers with a gesture oi greeting. 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE NEXT ISSUE 








Are you one of those generous young men whom thousands iff 
Missionlands are calling to tell them of Christ’s Message — to help /; 
them attain eternal salvation? 


If God calls you through them, consider the possibility of joi 
the ranks of the MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, who fom: 
one of the oldest Mission sending Societies of the Church and whose 
work has been devoted to Mission Lands and their Peoples for 
than a century. 


For more information write: 
Vocations Director 


MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 EAST BOSTON BLVD., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








